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Memorabilia. 


AST week the cloisters of Norwich Cathe- 
dral, which have been carefully cleaned 
and repaired, were reopened by the Queen, 
who was responsible for the restoration of a 
bay. Her statue and that of the King have 
been placed in two of the cloister niches, the 
figures showing a suitable touch of antique 
style. It is hoped to add in the adjoining 
bay King George and Queen Mary. The 
Cloisters date from the days of two early 
Bishops, 1297 to 13525, surrounding a grass 
plot of some size, and include a good deal of 
architectural ornament. They do not rank in 
age with other fine features of the place, as 
they were erected when during a quarrel 
between the monks and citizens Norman work 
was destroyed. But they suggest a quietude 
which should appeal to many in this restless 
age of perpetual hurry. The Cathedral, as it 
stands to-day, is an interesting lesson in the 
progress of English architecture for four 
centuries. But when we last visited it, we 
were accompanied by an American visitor 
who was chiefly concerned with the hot-water 
apparatus and the discovery of his own name 
in early English records. Our older Cathe- 
drals have lasted wonderfully but they are all 
liable to ‘ decay’s effacing fingers,’? and we 
hope that they will never lack friends who 
appreciate them and, as at Norwich, assist 
in providing for reasonable restoration. 


WE are glad to notice that Coastal Preser- 
vation from the various horrors allowed 
by our civilisaton has active and influential 
supporters. Whether the Government will 
give any definite support to schemes which 
interfere with development of a_ profitable 
character may be doubted. A new Minister 
of Health has just been appointed who must 
in his previous office have seen a good deal of 
the countryside. But good taste and regard 
for the amenities of country scenery are not 
things needed or understood by many good 


people. The call of the wild is nothing to 
those who, like Macaulay, see a successful 
England in a long row of villas full of solid, 
tax-paying citizens. Tacitus made _ the 
famous epigram about making a solitude and 
calling it a peace. An enterprising builder 
might make a crowd in a new place and call 
it progress. 


(THE long drought which has been inter- 

rupted by our recent rain had some re- 
markable results in the flower world, 
especially the wild part of it. Violets, blue- 
bells and butterecups made extraordinarily 
precocious appearances, but the hawthorn 
blossom suffered and where it was as abund- 
ant in mass as usual, a nearer view showed 
stunted flowers. Several garden trees and 
shrubs gave up blooming altogether, though 
a few plants seem to have profited by the 
abnormal dryness of the season. The Chelsea 
Flower Show was as magnificent as usual, re- 
vealing no signs of queer weather. Indeed, 
some flowers had achieved a length of stalk 
and breadth of blossom which may be popu- 
lar but makes no special appeal to us. The 
extended show of small Alpine plants pleased 
us more, and the little streams finding their 
way through grey rocks which might have 
come from Cheddar Gorge or the Lake Dis- 
trict were a marvel of ingenuity and charm. 
They imply a great deal of trouble in trans- 
port and arrangement, but we suppose it is 
well worth while. A new rage for gardens, 
carefully fostered by the Press and the B.B.C., 
is on the way, and we heard many Latin 
names eagerly pronounced and freely mur- 
dered by visitors to the Show. 


()N June 20 a big gathering of theatrical 
“stars will be seen at the Irene Vanbrugh 
Jubilee Matinée, which celebrates the fifty 
years on the stage of an admirable actress. 
Miss Vanbrugh had talent and vivacity when 
she began, and it is notable that, like other 
first-rate performers, she did a great deal of 
hard work, touring in the provinces, Australia 
and New Zealand and with Beerbohm Tree 
and George Alexander before she obtained full 
recognition in a single night as Sophy Full- 
garney in ‘The Gay Lord Quex’ in 1899. 
Those who recall her success then with the 
gentlemanly elegance of John Hare as a con- 
trast are not likely to forget it. Nowadays 
young men and women expect to succeed at 
short notice and may be flattered by the 
critics. But it is experience that tells and 
artists who have risen to eminence on the 
stage have told us of stock companies in which 
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they have learnt much, and managers and 
dramatists who were particular about detail 
and insisted on their players getting it right. 
Voice production is one essential concerning 
which the late King George complained not 
so long ago, and we have heard a company of 
young actors delivering a great Shakespeare 
play no better than a group of children at a 
school show, each saying his or her piece. 


HE latest trial for murder at the Old 
Bailey has brought out the detail that 
the jury were carefully secluded and not 
allowed to see their friends and relatives. 
When they went out, they were shepherded 
by a bailiff and a female attendant, three of 
them being women. The Judge in charge 
explained these restrictions, making the fol- 
lowing comment : 

I say frankly, I think it is a survival of a 
time long gone by and the object of it is one 
which has ceased to exist, but it is the law 
and I can do nothing. 

The judge clearly indicated the practice as 
one that should be obsolete. It is nobody’s 
business in particular to see that juries are 
treated with the consideration due to their 
highly important functions. Why are not 
obsolete laws cleared out once and for all? 
Why should not people who have to leave 
their business for, say, a week, or in any case 
for an indefinite period, and may have no 
one fit to take their place, be adequately com- 
pensated for their loss of time? They may 
have, as last week, a man’s life in their hands, 
Politicians have rewarded themselves with 
enough for their work or attendance in Par- 
liament. In former days they could, if we re- 
member right, be fined for absence. Is this 
rule still in force? A correspondent of ours 
once spent a week on a jury, though he was 
as near an indispensable man in his business 
as anyone could be. His sole reward was a 
permit to visit Pentonville Prison. 

What is the practice of the United States 
concerning this incarceration? It does not 
seem likely that so go-ahead a country would 
retain it. The only means of moving lawyers 
to reform is a strong outcry in the Press. 
That at any rate proved effectual in an 
instance we know of. and the addition to the 
Statute-book was one generally approved. 


HE nostalgie de la boue in the metaphori- 
cal sense is a marked feature of present 
writing. Up-to-date authors are eager to 
show that 

roses have thorns and silver fountains mud. 


Recently the real article has been intro- 


duced into sport. Dirt-track racing with 
motor-cyclists of international reputation 
draws an eager crowd. The latest excitement 
is wrestling in mud at The Ring, Blackfriars, 
High prices are paid to see two men wallow- 
ing in clay, and mud flies as far as the tenth 
row of the spectators. | Women wear paper 
overalls to protect their dresses. A return to 
the joys of childhood in mud-pies and getting 
as dirty as possible is indicated. It was 
Emerson, we think, who noted that there was 
something puerile in the amusements of our 
great cities, and much of that sort has been 
invented since his day for those who have 
nothing to do. According to Johnson, smok- 
ing was out of fashion in 1773, and he added, 
“‘T cannot account, why a thing which re- 
quires so little exertion, and yet preserves 
the mind from total vacuity, should have 
gone out.’’ So there is good reason for freak 
spectacles and chain-smoking. The country- 
side, indeed, is beautiful at the present 
moment, but we recall in the popular Press 
a complaint about it: ‘‘ What is there to do 
when you have patted all the animals and 
had lunch?” There is nothing to see, nothing 
to notice, 


[‘ the first half of the last century the rail- 

ways came and revolutionised the course 
of traffic. Not long before, a wise Minister 
had refused to give the coaches a Government 
contract as carriers because they might well be 
superseded. In London a few years since 
observant persons noted the gradual arrival 
of a new sort of post-box in the streets. It 
was blue with a black band round the lower 
part of it, and bore at the top the words 
“Air Mail.’? Now we learn that these post- 
boxes are to disappear, the whole of the post, 
however sent, being merged together at the 
stage of collection. This means a considerable 
amount of waste, including money spent, we 
suppose, for the site occupied, which in 
London may be of great value. All that can 
be said is that the blue boxes served to adver- 
tise the new way of transport. The old postal 
vans, which used to be a feature of the streets, 
we have not come across for some time. An 
underground railway of a few miles across 
London does much of their work with the skill 
of a robot. The Post Office in general is so safe 
a carrier that we are shocked and surprised 
when letters do not arrive. Yet in London 
many millions of them are dealt with daily 
and new ideas are constantly being used. 
Among these the ornamented telegram of con- 
gratulation has, we learn, already won wide 
acceptance, 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


SOME BYRON RELICS. 


'HE occasion of the 150th anniversary of the 
birth of Byron, and some letters of mine 
on him recently published in the Press, put 
me into touch with collectors of interesting 
relics of the poet. Three of them are worthy 
of a special mention, and I have the per- 
mission of the owners to refer to, or repro- 
duce, them herewith. 

The first one is the verses in Byron’s own 
handwriting, scrawled by him in Genoa, 
16 July, 1823, the day following his embarka- 
tion on the brig Hercules, a little more than 
a week before his final departure from Italy 
to Greece. This precious MS. belengs to Mr. 
L. McCormick Goodhart, Hon. Commercial 
Secretary to the British Embassy in Wash- 
ington, who very courteously communicated 
to me the poem and its facsimile. The verses 
tun as follows: 

Poem in the handwriting of Lord Byron 
thought to be unpublished. 

How many names to make a little mind,1 


They only can feel freedom truly—who 
have worn long chains—the healthy feel not 
health— 
In all its glow—in all its glory of 
Pull veins and flushing cheeks—and bounding 
pulse— 
Till they have known the interregnum of 
Some malady that links them to their beds 
In some wide [word illegible] feverish 
hospital— 
om all are tended—and none cared for, 
eft 
To public nurses, paid for pity, till 
They die—or go forth cured but without 
kindness. 
{word illegible ?Alban] 16 July, 1823. 
A statement by a former owner (perhaps 
the original one) of the MS., accompanies 
the poem, being as follows: 
The Statement 
I first saw this Byron M.S. when I was a little 
y in Genoa, where my mother was living 
with her father, Lieut. Edward Le Mesurier 
R.N. (retired). It used to be exhibited to me 
by my mother as a Great Treasure, and she 
used to tell me its history, as follows. When 
Byron came to Genoa in the early “ twenties ” 


1 This first line appears to bear no relation 
to the following verse and may possibly be the 
last line of a poem begun on a different sheet. 


of the last century her father, Edward Le 
Mesurier was there, and was able to be of some 
service to the Poet about finding a house. 
When Byron left Genoa, her father dashed into 
the house, to secure any mementos available, 
and discovered the M.S. ({ think in a waste 
paper basket) and some other M.S. The other 
M.S. he gave to different members of the 
family—the M.S. on the back of the advertise- 
ment he gave to my Mother, from whom it 
descended to me. It has never been out of my 
possession since her death. I have failed to 
trace the other M.S. given to different members 
of the family. 

Apart from the identity of the handwrit- 
ing, the provenance of the MS. puts its genu- 
iness beyond any doubt. We have here some 
of the few verses Byron wrote in the course 
of the last two years of his life. The others 
known, are those inscribed: 1. ‘ Journal in 
Cephalonia’; 2. ‘Song to the Suliotes ’; 
3. ‘ Last Words on Greece ’; and 4. ‘ On This 
Day I Complete My Thirty-Sixth Year.’ 

I cannot help quoting some stanzas from 
the last one, rather contradictory to the thesis 
that Byron was actuated in his help to Greece 
from any other feeling than enthusiasm for 
her struggle for freedom. They are the 
famous strophes : 

The Sword, the Banner, and the Field, 

Glory and Greece, around me see! 

The Spartan, borne upon his shield, 

Was not more free. © 


The history of another of the souvenirs I 
had the opportunity to see is very curious. 
When a letter of mine referring to the Mes- 
solonghi Byron Museum was published in The 
Times (6 Dec., 1937) I had the pleasure of 
receiving a visit from Mr. G. W. Webster- 
Smith, of ‘St, Ronans,’’ Thurleigh Road, 
S.W.12, who wanted to show me some inter- 
esting relics of Byron. One of them was a 
lock from his hair, taken on the day of his 
death by Tita, his renowned faithful Italian 
valet, in the arms of whom Byron expired, 
and the full. name of whom was Gio- 
vanni’ Battista (Tita) Falcieri. The 
other relic is a little gold ring with a 
tiny cornelian stone in the shape of a heart. 
According to the testimony of Tita, Byron 
wore the ring always on the little finger of 
the left hand, and it was the only ring he 
wore during his life. 

The following attestation on the prove- 
nance of the ring, duly witnessed, speaks for 
itself : 

The Attestation. 

I Elizabeth Perry, of 31 Cavendish Road, 

Clapham, S.W. hereby attest & assert that the 
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Facsimile of the verses written by Byron in Genoa on the 16th July, 1823, some days 
before his embarkation for Greece. 
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single stone cornelian ring given to my 
daughter Annie Ellen, wife of George Webster- 
Smith, was to the best of my knowledge and 
belief the property of Lord Byron and was the 
only ring he ever wore. 

I was brought up by my uncle Giovanni 
Baptista Falcieri at 31 Upper Seymour Street 
from whom | had the ring. Falcieri, who was 
Lord Byron’s valet and was with him in Greece 
in 1824, accompanied the body back to England 
and came into possession of the ring together 
with a lock of Byron’s hair. He informed me 
that Count D’Orsay painted Byron’s portrait 
after his death and submitted it to my uncle 
who told him that it was very good with the 
exception of the hair which was not the right 
tint, and he lent him the lock of hair to copy 
exactly. 

For this service D’Orsay gave him a serpent 
ring with an uncut emerald which later was 
given to a Mr. Newbat. After Lord Byron’s 
death Valcieri went round the world with 


Disraeli. 
(Signed) Elizabeth Perry. 

The authenticity of the relic being indis- 
putably ascertained by the above declaration 
of the niece of Tita, it was interesting to 
trace its meaning. Going through the 
Lyrics of Byron, I was struck by his poem, 
‘The Cornelian Stone,’ the first three stanzas 
of which are the following : 

No specious splendour of this stone 

Endears it to my memory ever; 

With lustre only once it shone, 

And blushes modest as the giver. 

Some who can sneer at friendship’s ties, 

Have, for my weakness, oft reproved me; 
Yet still the simple gift I prize, 

For [ am sure the giver loved me. 
He offer’d it with downcast look, 

As fearful that I might refuse it; 
I told him, when the gift I took, 

My only fear should be to lose it. 

The giver of the ring was the young 
chorister of Trinity College, Cambridge, a 
lad of fifteen named Edleston, whom Byron 
once saved from drowning, and to whom he 
devoted the most constant and great affection, 


a blending of friendship and protection. He | 


once said in juvenile enthusiasm that he was 
the only human being he esteemed and to 
whom he was really devoted. His other 
friends, he said, only pleased him. He de- 
scribed his protégé, two years younger than 
himself, in a letter to his mother from Cam- 
bridge, when Edleston left the University 
to enter business in London. He lamented 
the separation in the moving poem, ‘ When 
We Two Parted ’ (1808). The ring with the 
small cornelian stone, bequeathed by Tita to 
his niece, Mrs, Elizabeth Perry, and care- 
fully preserved in her family as an heirloom, 
with the fading colour of the cornelian, still 


; remains as a testimony of the romantic friend- 


ship of the youth of Byron. He wore the 
ring until his death as a remembrance of a 
young friend, who probably did not cause him 
any disillusion, and as a proof that he never 
rid himself of romance. 

Another relic to be mentioned is a lovely 
miniature of Byron by Isabey, the famous 
French miniaturist. It is painted on ivory 
and it may be considered as probable that 
Byron posed for the artist, when young, and 
probably some time before his marriage. 

The history of this exquisite work of art 
is a very interesting one. The miniature be- 
longed to the Duke of Sussex, uncle of Queen 
Victoria. Spyridion Tricoupis, the famous 
Greek historian and the man who delivered 
the well-known funeral oration on Byron at 
Messolonghi, in April, 1824, and who was 
twice Greek Minister in London, was the 
first diplomat to represent Greece in Great 
Britain. When relinquishing his mission for 
the first time in 1838 (he returned later on 
for a second period), he had an audience with 
the Duke. His Royal Highness graciously 
presented to M. Tricoupis the miniature, 
saying to him: ‘‘ Sir, I think that this little 
memento belongs by right. to you, you have 
delivered such a beautiful oration on Byron.”’ 
The miniature has remained with the Tri- 
coupis family since then. The son of Spy- 
ridion Tricoupis was the great Greek states- 
man, Charilaos Tricoupis, thrice Prime Min- 
ister of Greece in the years 1875-1895. The 
Byron miniature was presented by his sister, 
Miss Sophia Tricoupis, so well-known to many 
English friends during her lifetime, to the 
private secretary of her brother, M. Con- 
stantine Papalukas, for his devotion and 
faithful services to him. It remains in the 
possession of this gentleman in Athens, and 
is now being reproduced herewith for the first 
time. 

Another of the less known relics worthy of 
being mentioned is the ‘‘ Byron Helmet.’’ A 
portrait of the poet wearing the helmet was 
published recently, on the occasion of his 
150th birthday anniversary, under the cap- 
tion: ‘Byron at Messolonghi.’ It is very 
improbable that Byron used to wear the hel- 
met during his short sojourn there. I can- 
not see Byron riding in and out of the town, 
for his daily exercise, with this heavy brass 
head-dress, reserved usually for combats. On 
the other hand, the only original sketch of 
the poet made during his stay at Messo- 
longhi, is, as far as I know, a small water- 
colour representing him in a long blue coat 
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and wearing a kind of shako from the same 
cloth, with straps, and one would presume 
that it was in this way that he appeared to 
the population in his fleeting wanderings. 
This sketch was in the possession of my pre- 
decessor as Minister to the Court of St. 
James’s, the late M. Gennadius, and I think 
it is now among the collections presented by 
him to the American School in Athens and 


Among other preparations for his expedition 
he ordered three splendid helmets to be made, 
with his never forgotten crest engravd upon 
them. Gamba’s bore the image of Athene, the 
fighter, in the front. Trelawny’s, like Byron’s, 
was of Homeric proportions. Below the plume 
was his coat of arms and his motto “ Crede 
Biron.” Byron himself had designed them and 
his ideas were carried out by a skiful artificer, 
Giacomo Aspe, of Genoa. 


housed in the beautiful marble building called 
after him the ‘‘ Gennadeion.”’ 

The history of the helmet is interest- 
ing. We know that when preparing his de- 
parture from Genoa to Greece, in the summer 
of 1823, Byron ordered uniforms and helmets, 
the latter probably to give a classical aspect 
to himself and the two companions he was 
taking with him. Moore, in his ‘ Life of 
Byron,’ says: 


Byron, wearing the helmet, posed for an 
unknown painter when at Cephalonia in the 
autumn of 1823. It is from this sketch, 
which I do not know if it still exists, that 
the two well-known engravings of the helmeted 
poet, one printed in colours and very rare, 
the other in black, have been taken. The 
engravings are inscribed as follows: 

Drawn from a sketch in the Possession of the 
Count Demitrio Delladecima in Cephalonia 
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corrected and published in London in Feb- 
ruary, 1825, by A. Friedel, publisher of the 
portraits of all the Principal Greek Chiefs. 

According to a letter from Gamba, on the 
day of the Temes of the poet at Messalonghi, 
his coffin, ‘‘ a crude chest of wood,’’ was 
covered with a black mantle which served 
for a pall, and over it were placed a helmet, 
a sword, and a crown of laurel. I saw a 
similar crown, carefully preserved under 
lass, in the Byronian Collection of 

. Gennadius, and I cannot help thinking 
that it was the very one. 

Some days after the funeral of Byron, a 
young American doctor, Samuel Gridley 
Howe, well-known now as a great Philhellene 
and philanthropist who rendered to Greece 
most valuable services during her War of 
Independence and afterwards, arrived on 
Greek shores. He returned to the United 
States in 1829, but he re-visited Greece in 
1830. When returning again to his country 
in 1831, he took back with him Lord Byron’s 
helmet. According to what he himself said 
to his family, he bought it at a sale of the 
poet’s possessions at Poros, a little town in 
Peloponnesus and situated just on the ancient 
islet of Calauria, where Demosthenes, pur- 
sued by Antipater’s soldiers, committed sui- 
cide by taking poison. It is known by tradi- 
tion—but I cannot verify it—that Trelawny 
had appropriated and sold Byron’s effects 
after his death. A witness of the sale, F. B. 
Sanborn,2 writes of it: ‘‘ Howe, Colonel 
Miller and George Finlay (the future his- 
torian), were present and Howe obtained the 
poet’s helmet, while Colonel Miller had the 
gold-mounted sword.’’ The helmet remained 
in the Howe family in Boston for nearly a 
century and it was presented in 1927 by his 
daughter, Mrs. Maud Howe-Elliott, to the 
Historical Museum in Athens, where it is at 
present with some other Byronian relics — 
among others, the very doubtful camp-bed on 
which Byron soi-disant died in Messolonghi. 
As a matter of fact, there is not any proof 
that the bed is the actual one and its prove- 
nance remains quite obscure. The pedigree 
of the helmet, instead, is absolutely complete. 

As for another relic, the heart itself of 
Byron, we gather from Parry’s book, ‘ Last 
Days of Byron,’ and from Fletcher’s testi- 
mony, that this and the brain, were, after 
the embalming of the body, enclosed in dif- 
ferent vessels. One of them, that containing 


the heart, was left at Messolonghi, at the 
special request of the Greek Government, in 
order to mark in some posthumous material 
way, the attachment of the poet to the Greek 
cause. It was kept, or even buried, in the 
church of the town where Marco Bozzaris, 
the chieftain, and General Normann, the 
Philhellene, were buried. Later than 1824, 
tourists referred to the relic as still in exist- 
ence. But it is certain that the urn contain- 
ing the heart was destroyed not very long 
after the death of Byron. The besieged city 
suffered very much in the following few years, 
and the urn disappeared in some conflagra- 
tion, probably the final one, caused by the 
heroic feat of Primate Kapsalis and a lame 
hero, Bottzares,3 who blew up, at the moment 
of the capture of the town by the Turkish 
army, the powder magazine and the cartridge 
factory, making a holocaust of defenders and 
invaders. And if not destroyed then, the ves- 
sel with the heart must surely have perished 
during the sack following the capture of the 
town, 

The heart of the poet seemingly had been 
there to be the silent dead witness of an act of 
desperate heroism. As it has been rightly 
said by an English historian: ‘‘ Had Byron 
lived to see this night, he would have 
admitted, in spite of all his former disillusion 
and disappointment, that at last ‘ Grecian 
mothers had given birth to men.’’’ Unless 
his pretended lukewarm Philhellenism was 
never to rise to enthusiasm. 


DeMETRIUS CACLAMANOS. 


ABNORMAL SPECIMENS OF 
FISH - HOOKS. 


LTHOUGH fish-hooks in modern times are 
generally made of steel or some other 
metal, yet various other materials are, or 
were, used in their manufacture. A sugges- 
tion has been made that the choice of the 
material was prompted by an abundance of 
supply. This is undoubtedly true in the 
majority of cases, but this assumption must 
not be carried too far. At Cauca in Colum- 
bia and at Ancon in Peru fish-hooks made of 
gold were found; but it is questionable if 
such hooks were used for the purpose of 
catching fish, and it is also unlikely that 
they were used as a unit of currency, as, 
according to Ridgeway, the lari of the Per- 


2 The author of an article on Byron and 
Greece, published in Scribner’s Magazine, in 
September 1897. 


3 Not Marco Bozzaris the chieftain, who was 
in correspondence with Byron, but fell in battle 
before they met. 
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sian Gulf were. In certain remoter districts 
of Great Britain silver fish-hooks are used by 
some superstitious anglers, but it can hardly 
be argued that silver is more abundant in 
those parts than other metals. 

Hooks made of wood are fairly common 
among many primitive tribes, and they are 
said to be more efficacious in catching some 
special kinds of fish; thus the ruvettus and 
shark hooks of Polynesia are almost always 
made of wood. Edge-Partington gives the 
figure of a highly ornamented wooden shark 
hook, 114 inches long, from Mangaia, one of 
the Cook or Hervey Islands, which is now in 
the British Museum. In general shape it 
closely resembles the other shark hooks studied 
by Gudger, and is probably made from a bent 
root, but judging by its highly ornamental 
surface, it is most likely a ceremonial object. 
Gudger mentions a Melanesian wooden hook 
obtained in the Louisiade Archipelago during 
the voyage of H.M.S. Rattlesnake. This hook 
too was deposited in the British Museum. It 
was probably used for catching ruvettus, the 
purgative fish,’ and is of an eccentric 
shape. On the north-west coast of North 
America the Indians, even to this day, prefer 
wooden hooks to metal ones. Their halibut 
hooks are almost invariably made of wood, 
and frequently have a human figure, prob- 
ably of a wizard or shaman or, as Krause 
says, ‘‘andere gliickbringende Gestalten,”’ 
carved on them. Many such hooks were 
examined by the present writer in the 
museums of America and Europe. These 
hooks are shaped like a V, and the barb leg 
is always heavier than the shank leg which 
causes them to float near the bottom with the 
barb leg parallel to the bottom. 

Fish-hooks made of bone, horn or antler 
have been recovered by the hundreds during 
archaeological excavations in nearly every 
part of the world. Fish-hooks made of shell 
or mother-of-pearl are quite common in Cali- 
fornia and in the Pacific islands, and can be 
seen in nearly all larger museums. A pecu- 
liarity, however, of the old shell hooks of 
California is that the barb is on the outside. 
A beautiful pearl shell ruvettus hook, 23 
inches long, from Tahiti is now in the Pea- 
body Museum, Salem, Mass. 

An interesting specimen of a flint fish-hook 
is preserved in the Ethnographical Museum 
in Copenhagen, It originates from the Eskimo 
area, and is made of two pieces lashed to- 
gether to form a hook. Stone as a material 
for a fish-hook is comparatively rare on 
account of its friable nature. But Krause in 


his work on prehistoric fishing implements 
gives instances of several discovered in various 
parts of the world. Equally curious as the 
Copenhagen specimen is an obsidian or vol- 
canic glass hook originating from California, 
but in the report about its discovery doubts 
have been raised as to whether it could have 
been used as a hook for catching fish. Stone 
hooks are known in ‘the Pacific islands, 
Lavachery says of the Pascuans (or Easter 
Islanders) that their fish-hooks were made of 
stone and bone. He adds: ‘‘ These last were 
made with human bone, for man was the 
only mammal with bones large enough.” 
Similarly some Maori hooks were made of 
human bone and pawa, with kiwi feathers. 

In the Berlin Ethnographical Museum 
there is a fish-hook of the lacustrine dwellers. 
It is made out of the upper mandible of an 
eagle, notched down to the base. The British 
Museum possesses a wooden hook, about 4 
inches long, with a claw, probably of a bird, 
attached to it; it came from the north-west 
coast of North America. 

The Mohave Indians of Arizona fashioned 
fish-hooks from a certain kind of cactus thorn, 
Echinocactus wislizeni, by alternate heating 
and steaming. These fish-hooks were nothing 
but the thorns bent to the required shape, and 
several of them are in the United States 
National Museum, Washington. We have no 
direct evidence regarding the use of fish-hooks 
among the Assyrians, at least there is no 
word for a fish-hook, On the other hand, Rad- 
cliffe says that ‘‘ there can be no doubt as to 
their existence and their employment.’’ The 
word used in Assyrian has been identified 
with a Hebrew word meaning ‘‘ a thorn”; 
hence it is conjectured that thorns were used 
as fish-hooks. In Hebrew the same word is 
used to express both a thorn and a fish-hook, 
and therefore the same conclusion may be 
drawn. The Latin word hamus denotes both 
fish-hook and thorn. And even now the 
catchers of flat fish in Essen use thorns as 
fish-hooks. 

Balfour published an account of an inter- 
esting natural fish-hook from Goodenough 
Island, New Guinea. Radcliffe calls it ‘‘ the 
most interesting’? and describes it as being 
the thick upper joint of the hind leg of an in- 
sect, Eurycantha latro, furnished, however, 
only by the male, who is endowed with the long, 
stout recurved spur, suitable for fishing. The 
leg joints and therefore the hooks got from 
them (about 1 5/8 inches long) are supplied 
readymade by Nature: they merely require to 
he fastened to a tapered snood of twisted 
vegetable matter for immediate employment. 
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The gipsies of Hungary use till today a very 
rimitive form of a fish-hook. In the ponds 
of Mezéseg this hook takes the form of a rose 
thorn, about 34 cm, long; the thorn is tied 
under the belly of a small fish, and the fish 
is allowed to swim about ; bigger fish swallow- 
ing the little one are caught on this hook. 
The Carelians of Novogorod catch burbot with 
a wooden hook which is simply a piece of 
wood pointed at both ends, and from the 
middle of which branches out another pointed 
branch. The Orochones fashion a hook by 
fastening the bent fang (‘‘ Stosszahn ’’) of a 
certain mammal to the end of a piece of 
wood. The Turcomans of the eastern coast 
of the Caspian Sea make a hook out of a 
fulcrum. A curious fish-hook made from the 
backbone of a fish was brought back by Finsch 
from Blanche Bay, New Britain. And a 
natural fish-hook made out of fish-bone, used 
by certain Yuman tribes of the United States, 
is described by Spier. 

The straight hooks or gorges are too wide- 
spread to need further mention. Lagercrantz 
has shown their distribution in nearly every 
part of the world. This type, however, 
reaches its highest development in a Chinese 
gorge. It consists of a flexible piece of 
bamboo which is doubled up and set in such 
away that it springs to the straight on the 
fish biting. A more or less similar device 
is found among the Basundi and the Basoko. 

Finally, there is a curious angling device 
among certain Finno-Ugrian peoples which 
is operated in the absence of the angler. The 
Magyar lébéhorog and the Ostyak luma both 
belong to this category, and have a float 
attached to them. The same device is also 
found with slight variations among the 
Munda peoples of India. Janké considers the 
libshorog to be of Finno-Ugrian origin and 
nut a borrowed element in their fishing cul- 
tue. But since this particular fishing device 
is of special ethnological importance, it will 
be treated more fully in a later paper. 


Brren BONNERJEA. 
Royal Hungarian University, Budapest. 


pz QUINCEY AND WORDSWORTH. — 

From July, 1818, to November, 1819, 
Thomas De Quincey edited the Westmorland 
(razette, a weekly paper established to combat 
the Whig Kendal Chronicle, violent champion 
at this time of Henry Brougham. As Pro- 
fessor Horace A, Eaton points out in_ his 
— De Quincey: A Biography ’ (1936), 
p. ’ 


The correspondence thus makes it clear that 
De Quincey applied for the editorship; that 
it was through Wordsworth he sought it; and, 
as further evidence indicates, that it was 
presumably through Wordsworth’s influence 
that he obtained it. 

Wordsworth’s relations were no longer par- 
ticularly cordial with either De Quincey or 
John Wilson, his early admirers who had ori- 
ginally settled in the Lake District to be 
near him. Yet the Brougham-Lowther elec- 
tion no doubt drew him closer to De Quincey, 
even if he had not wished to assist him for 
old time’s sake, 

In the Gazette, No. 17, Sept. 12, 1818, ‘‘ re- 
printed by permission of the Author,’’ ap- 
peared ‘The Two Thieves’ and ‘ Description 
of a Female Beggar’’; in No, 22, Oct. 17, 
‘ The Affliction of Margaret ——— of ———’’ ; 
in No. 23, Oct. 24, ‘1 travell’d among un- 
known men”’ and ‘‘ She dwelt among the 
untrodden ways’’; in No. 24, Oct. 31, “ Son- 
net written in November, 1813’; in No, 38, 
Feb. 6, 1819, four sonnets, three of which had 
just appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine of 
January, 1819; in No. 71, Sept. 25, ‘ Sonnet : 
Captivity’ (‘‘ As the cold aspects of a sun- 
lease Way . 

The next to the last item, the four sonnets 
of Feb. 6, 1819, show Wordsworth’s dis- 
pleasure towards John Wilson, who had, to 
be sure, taken objectionable liberties with the 

oet in Blackwood’s Magazine, alternately 

eriding and defending him in that peri- 
cdical. 
To the Editor of the Westmorland Gazette. 

Sir,—Having observed three original Sonnets 
of mine announced as making part of the con- 
tents of the last number of Blackwood’s Edin- 
burgh Magazine, you will oblige me by reprint- 
ing them in your journal from my own M.S. 
in which they have undergone some alteration 
since they were presented by me to Mr. Westall, 
with liberty to make what use of them he 
thought proper. 

I am, sir, respectfully your’s, 
William Wordsworth. 

Rydal Mount, Feb. 3rd. 

Three sonnets suggested by Mr. W. Westall’s 
Views of the Caves, ete., in Yorkshire, follow: 

1. Pure element of waters! whatsoe’er. ..” 

2. Gordale (“ At early dawn—or rather when 
the air. . .”). 

3. Malham Cove (‘‘ Was the aim frustrated 
by force of guile. . .’’). 

The following, Mr. Editor, sugested during 
one of the most awful of the late storms, is at 
your service, as a small acknowledgment of 
your civility, should you think proper to insert 
the foregoing. 

Sonnet (One, who was suffering tumult in 
his soul. . .”). 


ALAN LanG Srrovt. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


AT AND PUSS.—1. The cat was worship- 
ped in ancient Egypt and embalmed. But 
it does not seem to have been taken over by 
the Greeks and Romans as a domestic pet 
until, say, before the fourth century A.D. 
In Juvenal, Satire XV (against the Egyp- 
tians) editors, including Housman, have 
agreed to read aelwros for the caeruleos of the 
MSS. The Greek for ‘‘ weasels ’’ is put for 
cats, though this identification elsewhere is 
doubted. Cicero uses the word faelis in the 
‘De Natura Deorum,’ I, 29, when referring 
to Egyptian objects of worship :— 

At vero ne fando quidem auditum est 
erocodilum aut ibin aut faelem violatum ab 
Aegyptio. 

The various sorts of the genus cat are called 
Felis to-day. Cattus or Catus appears quite 
late. In Horace, when the town and country 
mouse are disturbed at their feast, they fear 
men and dogs, not cats. In ‘N. and Q.’, 
Oct. 1, 1859, ancient names of the cat are 
discussed by G. C. Lewis. He says that felis 
means a thief and so was a word loosely used. 
The cattae of Martial XIII, 69, are quite 
unknown, and appearing among several epi- 
grams on birds are taken to be such by editors. 
A weasel is not really like a cat and the use 
of the word indicates a lack of familiarity 
with the feline pet. Has modern research, in 
the evidence of skeletons, later historians, or 
other sources of information about domestic 
life cleared up the question, When did the 
cat come into Europe and become well-known 
as a pet? 

2. Whately, I seem to remember, is sup- 
posed to have said that ‘‘ puss ’’ was the voca- 
tive of ‘‘ cat.’’ Where and when did he say 
or write this, if he is the real author of the 
remark? It is strange that we always address 
a cat as “ puss.”’ The O.E.D. notes that 
‘‘ puss ’’ is common to several Teutonic lan- 
guages as a call-name for the cat but rarely, 
as in English, a synonym for it. No deriva- 
tion is given. Has any been suggested, or is 
it one of the words, like “ pig,’’ which defy 
the efforts of etymologists ? 

3. Tigers can swim. Can a cat do more 
than struggle out of the water? The fond- 
ness for fish can hardly be a natural appetite 
but seems rather a case of indulgence granted 
by human aid. ‘‘ Man, proud man” is a 
god to the dog but is gratified when so supe- 
rior a creature as a cat condescends to like 


him and courts regard by providing special 
luxuries, 

4. The cat’s way of finding its original home 
miles away, when it has been brought away 
in a basket and has no previous knowledge of 
most of the route traversed, is most mysteri- 
ous. The migration of birds has _ been 
regarded as largely a matter of favouring 
winds at the right season. But the cat has no 
such help in its travel. Has any explanation 
ever been offered of this strange gift? The 
method of perpetual trial and error would 
lead to a much longer time in transit than 
that spent in a case known to me, 

5. The use of ‘‘ puss”’ for a hare as well as 
a cat is odd, as the two are not really alike. 
It appears in the ‘Ask Mamma’ of Surtees, 
1858. Is it still current? As hare and 
hounds go together, perhaps the dog’s well- 
known enmity to the cat has led to the usage. 
But in that case one does not see why “ puss ” 
should not also have been applied to the 
rabbit, which excites the eager nose of the 
dog everywhere. Is it possible that ‘‘ puss” 
in this sense is a pair with “‘ pug,’’ used for a 
fox ? 

6. The adjective ‘‘ catty ’’ and the phrase 
‘feline amenities,”” applied to some of the 
less pleasant ways of women seem to me un- 
fair to the cat, Cats meet and have their 
differences, but they retain their dignity and 
self-respect, except possibly in amatory noc- 
turnal encounters which I have heard but not 
seen. The small malice and bad temper which 
‘“ catty ’’ implies seem to me excrescences of 
human behaviour due to our exceedingly 
complicated civilisation. Normally food and 
warmth are all that a cat expects. But I 
have known some reverting to a wild state and 
refusing, though regularly fed, to tolerate the 
approach of a human creature. As a mother, 
a cat can be unreasonably savage. Some years 
ago aman in a popular restaurant was 
severely and suddenly scratched by a cat. 
She anticipated damage to her kittens. He 
brought an action against the proprietors of 
the restaurant. I do not remember if he won 
his case but it seems to me that the owners 
of the cat might have been aware of her 
jealous temper in such circumstances and 
arranged for kittens to be brought up in a 
place more secluded from public resort. 

7. The increased speed of traffic kills many 
dogs in the streets, but I have not heard of 
any similar deaths of cats. Are they more 


self-possessed ? On the whole, they move about 
less in the day but they make up for this by 
wanderings at night, and the traffic in Lon- 
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don lasts till midnight in a fairly constant 
flow, 

8. Washing itself, the cat gets all sorts of 
dirt on its tongue yet suffers no harm. Is 
this a special immunity, implying an unusual 
digestive system ? 

FELIs. 


OMEN AS TALKERS AND LETTER- 
WRITERS.—It has been asserted that 
English women in general have a better idea 
of speaking English than men and are better 
at writing letters. Who in print is respon- 
sible for these views? Are they supported by 
observers of experience to-day, when women 
in general have enlarged their spheres of 
activity so much that they must have less 
time for mere talking? They do not stay at 
home as they used to do. Has anyone met 
enough witty old ladies in actual life to jus- 
tify their frequent appearance in novels and 
plays? France, of course, had its salons with 
commanding ladies, but I recall singularly 
little of the sort in England, where the salon 
has to be a salle @ manger as well and to-day 
is supported by outside entertainers of emi- 
nence. Meredith’s world of wit strikes me as 
quite unreal. Lady Holland may be said to 
have created and dominated her famous circle 
at Holland House, but I do not know that she 
was brilliant in conversation. The United 
States might provide instances of a salon, for 
there women, I understand, dominate society 
more than here, because their men are always 
busy making money and, like Mr, Merdle, too 
tired in the evening to say anything. What 
English ladies in the past have had a known 
and deserved reputation for wit? Few, I 
should think, compared with the male wits. 
France again has had its female letter- 
writers of distinction, but how many has 
this country known? 


ORACE IN FRANCE.—It is a common- 
place that Horace has gained universal 
acceptance everywhere. But is there any 
nation which has equalled our countrymen in 
the matter of quotation, reference, trans- 
lation, commentary, and more or less direct 
imitation? I am thinking not so much of 
scholars as of men of letters and men of the 
world who turn naturally for the conduct of 
life or consolation in trouble to his wisdom, 
and ‘‘ point a moral or adorn a tale ’’ with 
4 word or two from the Odes. The English 
school of light verse, largely founded on 
Horace and recruited from classical scholars, 
has no parallel, so far as I am aware, in 
France or Germany, and has helped to keep 


his work in mind. Quotation from the 
ancient classics fell into disuse with the 
twentieth century, becoming rare in Parlia- 
ment and contemporary prose. This is true 
of us but would it be also true of France? Is 
there anything in that country like the extra- 
ordinary wealth of allusion which can be 
gathered from the English eighteenth and 
nineteenth century? To-day the band of 
students in France which is doctus utriusque 
linguae is large and distinguished. I wish 
one of them would enlighten me on this point. 
Boileau’s numerous imitations of Horace set 
up good sense and sobriety as a model and 
he may rank with Pope as an_ influence, 
te for the time but long since exhausted. 
éranger was often Horatian in spirit but 
his devotion to the Napoleonic legend was an 
odd addition to his republican fervour which 
brought him two terms of imprisonment. So 
far as I remember his songs, they owe nothing 
to imitation of Horace. The elder Dumas 
and Victor Hugo are able to quote Horace 
effectively. The firm of Didot published at 
Paris in 1855 a charming little edition of the 
Works, in which the title-page is followed by 
a photograph of Horace ascending to the gods 
above and reclining on the wings of an angelic 
figure, while he greets Virgil with a hand- 
clasp. Next to Virgil is a bearded figure, 
perhaps Homer, and beside him a female 
figure holding out a wreath for Horace may 
be Sappho. The Preface ‘‘ Au Lecteur ”’ 
which follows indicates that the little book is 
the farewell to typography of Ambroise 
Firmin Didot, who signs it. Type, text and 
annotations have, it is pointed out, been the 
subject of special care. Dibner, following 
the system of Bond, will, it is hoped, satisfy 
the severest judges and be an ever present 
interpreter for those who have preserved some 
memory of their school studies, ‘‘ et qui dans 
le cours de leur vie, ont trouvé dans Horace 
un ami fidéle et souvent un consolateur 
Digne de Vunivers, l’univers pour 
Ventrendre 
Aime a redevenir latin.” 
One cannot imagine a more inclusive com- 
pliment. 

The whole Preface is a remarkable tribute 
from a publisher such as this country can 
hardly show. It includes a summary of the 
commentators, particularly in France, who 
have added to the understanding of the text, 
not forgetting the great Bentley and his 
adversaries, Sanadon, 1728, is said to have 
established chronological order for the first 
time. This meant tearing off various pas- 
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sages from the Odes and attaching them to 
the Carmen Saeculare. Fortunately his 
freakish methods did not prevail as a sound 
means of improving the text, 

When Poincaré wrote in the English 
Review on the stabilisation of the franc, he 
quoted ; 

Quid leges sine moribus 

Vanae proficiunt? 
A statesman quoting Horace at that date was 
a pleasant survival. 


W. iH. J. 
SAAC ROYALL.—I should be most grate- 


ful for any information concerning the 
family or descendants of Isaac Royall, who 
after taking a prominent part on the English 
side in the American War of Independence 
came to this country in 1775 and died in 1781, 
He kept a diary which was quoted in a book 
published in Boston, Mass., in 1855: this I 
am particularly anxious to trace, as it may 
contain references to his wife, about whom 
very little is known. Many of his descen- 
dants are known to have settled in this 
country and possibly someone of the present 
generation may have the diary. 

8. Scroces. 


XVII-CENTURY MOTTO.—On a house 

at Chester, dated 1652, is carved the fol- 
lowing: God’s Providence is Mine Inheri- 
tance. I have information that the same 
legend was found on a Liverpool house of 
about the same date and it is reported to be 
on an old piece of furniture in Anglesea. 

It is fairly obvious that it was a pious 
phrase current at that time. Can any of 
your readers throw light on its origin or give 
information as to its occurrence elsewhere ? 


Puitie T. Kenway. 


‘'AT’S CRADLES.—Owing to insufficient 
data, the ethnological value of these 
figures had not been worked out by 1911, the 
year of the publication of Kathleen Had- 
don’s ‘Cats Cradles from Many Lands’ 
(Longmans, Green and (o.). Is more known 

by now? 

Frepertc Connett WHITE. 


INORCA.—Did this island, when in the 
possession of the British, ever have any 
list of residents, baptisms, weddings, or 
burials? If so, how could I find out about 
Colonel Henry Cope, of the American Regi- 
ment, who had a daughter Jane, 1741? 


E, E. Cope. 


RENS NEST: PLACE-NAME.—Wrens 

Nest is the name of an isolated hill in the 
neighbourhood of Dudley Castle Hill, but 
situated in Staffordshire. W. H. Duignan 
in his ‘ Notes on Staffordshire Place-Names’ 
does not mention it. What connection, if 
any, has the name with the bird name? At 
Dudley Port during the ’eighties of last 
century I had a public-house called Wrens 
Nest as my nearest neighbour. I believe that 
Skeat attempted a derivation which had 
nothing to do with the bird. Perhaps some 
reader may be acquainted with it. 


H. Askew. 


HO KILLED RICHARD III ?—I have a 
note to the effect that Radulphus 
Dominus de Rudyerd, 26 Henry VII, who 
joined Lord Stanley with a large body of men 
at Bosworth Field, by family tradition killed 
Richard III on that day, Aug. 22, 1485. For 
this he received an augmentation to his coat- 
of-arms: on a canton, a rose or on a field 
gules, which the family bear on their shields 
to this day. 

In contradiction to this, I find that Owen 
Rhoscomyl in ‘ Flame Bearers of Welsh His- 
tory,’ relates a different story. He says that 
Dark Rhys ap Thomas sought the King, who 
had once threatened him, and tradition still 
tells how the blade of Dark Rhys ended the 
life of the last Norman King, Richard III. 

He gives an illustration of the sword with 
the explanation that this is the blade of 
Llywelyn ap Hellyn of Bordorgan as it came 
home, sprung and bent, from Bosworth Field. 

Which of these traditions is likely to be the 
true one? Did Richard meet his fate by a 
Welsh sword or an English one? 


H. As*<ew. 


HE ANCESTRY OF KARL MARX’S 
WIFE.—In the biographical notice of 
Karl Marx in the ‘ Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica,’ eleventh edn., it is stated that the wife 
of Karl Marx was Jenny von Westphalen, 
who, through her mother, was a lineal des- 
cendant of the Earl of Argyle, beheaded by 
the order of James II in 1685, If this be 
true, can this descent be explained ? 

The Earl to whom this evidently refers was 
Archibald Campbell, 9th Earl of Argyle 
(1629-1685), whose first wife was Lady Mary 
Stewart, daughter of the 4th Earl of Murray. 
What was the name of his second wife (for he 
must have had a second) which would supply 
a clue to the statement made above? 


H. Askew. 
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Replies. 


THE ADVENTURE AT VERSAILLES. 
(clxxiv. 124, 177, 214, 250). 


quis story is a fascinating one, but it pre- 

sents many difficulties. How did it come 
about that Miss Moberly and Miss Jourdain, 
two highly educated women in middle life, 
had such a profound ignorance of French his- 
tory and in particular of the French Revolu- 
tion, the leading incidents in which are 
known to every schoolgirl? Take, for 
instance, Miss Moberly’s account of what hap- 
pened in August, 1901 as printed in ‘ An 
Adventure’ (the Faber Library). She says 
that her ‘‘ knowledge of French history was 
limited to the very little I had learnt in the 
schoolroom, historical novels, and the first 
volume of Justin McCarthy’s ‘ French Revo- 
lution.’ Over thirty years before my brother 
had written a prize poem on Marie An- 
toinette, for whom at the time I had felt 
much enthusiasm.’’ Yet, though apparently 
she had previously visited Paris, she can say 
of Versailles (p. 43): ‘‘ We had very hazy 
ideas as to where it was or what there was to 
be seen.”? And this though they carried 
Baedeker (p. 44)! Miss Jourdain is equally 
explicit. She was paying her second visit to 
Paris, and she says of Versailles (p. 52), “I 
did not know what to expect as my ignorance 
of the place and its significance was extreme,”’ 
And she also had a copy of Baedeker ! 

After the adventure, Miss Moberly says, 
“We were neither of us inclined to talk, and 
did not mention any of the events of the after- 
non” (p. 50). Miss Jourdain says that 
they first spoke of it in the week following, 
and that they did not again mention it till 
three months later (p. 56). And yet, though 
she had gone to Versailles knowing nothing of 
its history, the day after her return home she 
had to give ‘‘ one of a set of lessons on the 
French Revolution for the Higher Certifi- 
cate.” When did Miss Jourdain take her 
doctorate at the Sorbonne ? 

I think that your esteemed correspondent, 
G.M.I.B., must admit that any who have not 
known the ladies will find it hard to believe 
that they lacked a knowledge of Paris and its 
past in the French Revolution which comes 
to the most casual reader of history. And 
in 1900 (p. 52), if not in 1901, Miss Jourdain 
had spent some time in the picture galleries 
of Paris, and these must have told her some- 


thing of Versailles. When she explored ‘‘ the 
historic part of Paris ’’ (p. 52) in 1901, with 
Miss Moberly, it is strange if the Hotel Car- 
navalet was not included in the itinerary, and 
this would have been an excelient preparation 
for the visit to Versailles. 
Y. EB. 
HE SARAH SANDS TROOPSHIP 
(clxxiv, 387).—This was an iron ship of 
some two thousand tons burthen, constructed 
by J. Grantham of Liverpool, which was 
built for the American trade. During the 
Indian Mutiny in 1857 she was chartered by 
the East India Company to take out the 54th 
Regiment to Calcutta, and was then under 
the command of Captain J. 8S. Castle. The 
troops under Colonel Moffatt numbered thir- 
teen oflicers, twenty-one sergeants, fifteen cor- 
porais, eleven drummers and three hundred 
and sixty rank and file, in addition to many 
of the wives and children of officers and men. 
She left Portsmouth on 16 Aug., and all 
went well until 11 Nov., when she was about 
four hundred miles from Mauritius, when the 
ship was found to be on fire, probably from 
spontaneous combustion of the Government 
stores. The ship was almost entirely burnt 
out, only the iron shell remaining, but, by 
terrific exertions, the fire was at last con- 
quered and on the 13th the ship was able to 
head for Mauritius, which was reached eight 
days later. The story is one of the epics of 
the sea, the captain having saved his pas- 
sengers, his crew and his ship under circum- 
stances perhaps more terrifying than ever 
falls to the lot of present day ocean travellers. 
B. R. Lerrwicu. 


The story of the Sarah Sands is one of the 
most thrilling and exciting sea stories in 
the annals of British history. 

The Sarah Sands was an iron screw-steamer 
of about 2,000 tons burthen and for a time 
was engaged in the Atlantic trade sailing 
from Liverpool. On the 16 Aug., 1857, she 
sailed under charter of the East India Com- 
pany from Portsmouth to Calcutta with the 
Head Quarters of the 54th Regiment and a 
large portion of the rank and file numbering 
about 500 in all. On 11 Nov., when the ship 
had reached a point about 400 miles from the 
Mauritius, the cargo consisting of Govern- 
ment stores took fire. By the exertions of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Moffat, Major Brett and 
the other officers, along with those of Captain 
Castle (the master of the vessel), who directed 
the soldiers and the crew, the flames were 
eventually subdued, although a barrel of 
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gunpowder exploded during the conflagration. 
A new danger then arose—the prevalence of 
a strong gale; water was shipped heavily 
where the port quarter had blown out and 
there was every likelihood of the ship foun- 
dering. The boats were lowered without the 
least mishap; the troops were mustered on 
deck ; there was no rush to the boats and the 
men obeyed the order of command as though 
they were on parade. The women passengers 
and children were got safely away in the 
ship’s boats, rafts were constructed and made 
ready for use. After a struggle against the 
flames and the gale, lasting upwards of 
twenty-four hours, the whole of the occupants 
of the boats were again taken on board, and 
apart from the capsizing of a dinghy, the 
occupants of which were rescued, there was 
not the slighest accident. Ultimately, on 21 
Nov. the vessel arrived at the Mauritius 
without the loss of a single life. 

The salvation of the ship and her passengers 
was undoubtedly due to the skill and capacity 
of Captain Castle, and his company, helped 
by the high discipline and courage of the 
troops under Lt.-Colonel Moffatt and his 
fellow officers. The account of the burning of 
the Sarah Sands is told in two columns of The 
Times of Tuesday and Wednesday, Dec. 29 
and 30, 1857, and the record was regarded as 
a well-nigh singular instance of a fire at sea 
actually above deck being extinguished. The 
story reads like an exciting novel and is a 
counterpart, although a far happier one, to 
that of the Birkenhead, ppypr Grirritus. 


PITAPHS FOR ANIMALS (clxxiv. 334, 
357, 373, 390, 410). — Although not 
strictly an epitaph, the following mem- 
orial to a dog is worthy of record. 
Included in the Dimsdale Collection of Draw- 
ings of Hertfordshire Churches, Mansions, 
etc., which was made for the antiquary, John 
Meyrick (d. 1806), is one of a monument in 
Barnet church to the memory of Elizabeth 
Phillips (d. 1798) and her father and mother, 
The monument bears the Phillips arms with 
motto: ‘‘ Auspice Deo Virum, Extuli Mari.”’ 
This note accompanies the drawing: 

Arms: Sable a Lion rampant within an orle 
of fleur-de-lis Argent. Crest; on a wreath 
Argent and Sable a Newfoundland dog sejant 
regardant, on an oval tablet leaning against 
the animal a representation of a man drowning 
in the sea. Mr. Phillips assumed this crest and 
motto in consequence of having his life saved 
by the exertions of a faithful animal of the 
above description. The dog he kept for many 
years afterwards with particular care, had him 
buried in his garden in Berkshire and a monu- 


ag erected over him with his figure on the 
op. 

Perhaps some of your readers may know 
of this monument, if it still survives, and be 
able to give a discription of it. The Dims. 
dale Collection, from which this note is taken, 
belongs to Lieut, T. E. Dimsdale, of Meesdey 
Manor, Herts, and is at present deposited on 
loan at the Hertford Museum. 

I have a dim recollection of another d 
epitaph, but do not know whether it ever 
actually existed. It is, 

Here lie the bones of poor dog Toby, 

The only bones he couldn’t eat. 


H, C. ANDREWS, F.8.A. 


_ One of the best-known epitaphs on animals 
is Byron’s ‘‘ Inscription on the Monument of 
a Newfoundland Dog,’’ written to commem- 
orate his dog Boatswain. The monument was 
placed in the garden of Newstead. The verses 
contain the often-quoted lines : 

But the poor dog, in life the firmest friend, 
The first to welcome, foremost to defend, 
and are preceded by an inscription in prose 

which reads: 
Near this spot 
Are deposited the Remains of one 
Who possessed Beauty without Vanity, 
Strength without Insolence, 
Courage without Ferocity, 
And all the Virtues of Man without His Vices. 
This Praise, which would be unmeaning 
Flattery 
If inscribed over human ashes, 
Is but a just tribute to the Memory of 
Boatswain, a Dog, 
Who was born at Newfoundland, May, 1803, 
And died at Newstead Abbey, Nov. 18, 1808. 
The full inscription is given in Byron's 
‘Works: Poetry,’ ed. by E. H. Coleridge, 
1898, vol. i., p. 280, 
W. J. Brsnop. 


May I add another epitaph, but I don’t 
know where it comes i 
Ci-git qui fut toujours sensible, doux, fidéle, 
Et jusqu’au tombeau des amis le modeéle, 
Il ne me quitta pas quand je perdis mon bien; 
C’était un homme unique? Heélas! c’était 
mon chien. 


H. K. H. 
XVL-CENT. BISHOPS OF SODOR. AND 
MAN (clxxiv. 386).—The late Dr. 


Edwin Burton, who was President of St. 
Edmund’s College, Ware, and a_ recognised 
authority on the Reformation in England, 
states in his ‘ Catholic Encyclopaedia ’ under 
‘Sodor and Man’ that 

the last Catholic bishop was Thomas Stanley, 
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o was appointed during the reign of Mary 

was as a till his death 
in 1568. It is uncertain whether he accepted 
Flizabeth’s changes or enjoyed immunity under 
the protection of the Stanleys. 
Some years ago there was some correspond- 
ence in The Times dealing with the matter 
under the heading ‘‘ Marian Bishops.’’ A 
correspondent wrote : 

Bishop Stanley of Man is somewhat of an 
enigma. While it is true that he was not 
deprived of his see by Elizabeth, it is equally 
certain that he never took the oath of suprem- 
acy. His position was rather different from 
that of the other Bishops since he had no seat 
in the House of Lords, being an ex-officio 
member of the House of Keys. It is probable 
that he owed his immunity to the fact of his 
belonging to the powerful Stanley family, 
which was still staunchly Catholic. Elizabeth 
would hesitate to risk alienating the Earl of 
Derby whose influence in the disaffected North 
was of supreme importance. Though Stanley 
enjoyed the temporalities of the see until his 
death it is improbable that he exercised epis- 
copal functions, and there is no evidence what- 
ever that he conformed to the Elizabethan 
Church. 

The correspondent from whose letter I have 
taken the above extract quoted no authorities. 


REGINALD B. FELLOWS. 


Ollard and Crosse, ‘ Dictionary of English 
Church History,’ a scholarly work, gives the 
following: ‘‘ It is not known who was bishop 
when the see was united to York in 1542. 
From the time of Henry VIII they are as 
follows ’’ : — 

1. Henry Mann, also Dean of Chester, 
1546 ; died 1556. 

2. Thomas Starley, 1555; died, 1568. 

3. John Salisbury, also Dean of Norwich, 
1570; died, 1576, 

4. John Meyrick, also Governor of Man, 
1576; died, 1599. 

5. George Lloyd, 1600. 
Chester, 1604. 

6. John Philips, 1605, also Archdeacon : 
the first to translate the Bible and Prayer- 
book into Manx (1610). He was a Welshman, 
and the Manx clergy refused to use his trans- 
lations. Died, 1633. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


Translated to 


A perfect list of the Bishops of 
Sodor and Man appears to be a desidera- 
tum. There is a_ provisional list in 
Appendix VI of Stubb’s ‘ Registrum 
Sacrum Anglicanum,’ 1897. It is founded on 
the list at the end of the Manx Chronicle 
(edited by Munch, 1859) and compared with 


the results of Moore’s investigations pub- 
lished in Diocesan History, 1893. 

Thomas Stanley, who on the authority of 
Wood, Kennett and Willis was supposed to 
have been consecrated in 1530, deposed in 
1544, restored in 1555, and died in 1568 or 
1570, has under Moore’s researches disap- 
peared from the list. (‘ Dioc. Hist.,’ p. 96; 
see also Brady’s ‘ Episcopal Succession,’ 
107 8q.). E. V. Sone. 


ISRENDERING OF “ THE” AS “YE” 
(clxxiv. 333, 392).—There is no need to 
cite runic lettering for this misrendering; 
one has only to look at some rough manu- 
script notes of the early seventeenth century 
to realise how easy it is in reading them to 
interpret the writer’s script as either th or y. 
As an example the manuscript of Weever’s 
‘ Funerall Monuments,’ 1631, which is in the 
library of the Society of Antiquaries, may be 
mentioned, H, C. ANDREWS, F.S.A. 
ERALDRY: IDENTIFICATION 
SOUGHT (clxxiv. 350, 393).—Hertford- 
shire teems with heraldic greyhounds, 
although in that county they are not so early 
as the fourteenth century; but the families 
which there included the greyhound in their 
arms were undoubtedly of that or earlier 
centuries, in origin. The Briscoes, of Pig- 
gott’s Manor, Aldenham, 1570-1718, and of 
Elstree Manor, c. 1607—after 1702, bore 
Argent, three greyhounds courant in pale 
sable. The Lomax family of Bolton, Lanes, 
of Shenley and Childwichbury Manors, 1666- 
1854, bore Ermine, a greyhound courant sable 
between three escallops gules. The Skip- 
with family of St. Albans, of Beechwood 
Manor in Flamstead and Woodhall Manor 
in Hemel Hempstead, 1548-1573, and of 
Newnham and Radwell Manors, 1571-1577, 
bore Gules, three bars Argent, in chief a grey- 
hound in full course per pale or and ermine 
collared azure. The latest importation 
occurred in 1936 when Mr. P. W. Kerr of 
Knebworth, Rouge Croix, F.S.A., added by 
marriage the Cave arms to his shield. 


H. C. ANDREWS, F.S.A. 


To do this is not so easy. The naming of 
different families bearing similar arms is use- 
less. In Welsh heraldry they were borne by 
descent, and therefore families of different 
names used the same arms, not by grant, but 
by descent. Surnames were not general in 
Wales till after Henry VII came to the Eng- 
lish throne, C. 
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INE FROM THE ‘ANTIGONE’: 
TRANSLATIONS WANTED  (clxxiv. 

387).—The Loeb translation of the admir- 
able saying of Antigone (‘ Antigone,’ 523), 
ouvéyOew, adda oupdireiv is: 

My nature is for mutual love, not hate, 
which is rather a prosaic one and short of 
the beauty of the original. I should venture 
to suggest : 

To love with others—not to hate with, 

I was born. 
without being at all sure that my rendering 
is satisfactory. But the synthetism of 
Ancient Greek is beyond the powers of ex- 
pression of any modern language. 


DEMETRIUS CACLAMANOS. 


‘THE WORDS OF AJAX: TRANSLATION 
WANTED (clxxiv. 387).—The famous 
half-line (Iliad xvii, not xviii, 645) ev d€ dae 
cai ddeooov—could it not be rendered as 
follows ? ; 
Let the light shine—destroy us after. 
DEMETRIUS CACLAMANOS. 


HE FUCHSIA: FOLKNAMES (celxxiv. 
351, 393).—A. S. Macmillan’s ‘ Popular 
Names of Flowers’ (1922) says that ‘‘ ear- 
drops’’ is a common name in Somerset and 
Devon for the Fuchsia, as well as for 
Dicentra spectabilis, otherwise called ‘‘ Bleed- 
ing Heart,’’ and ‘‘ Chinaman’s Breeches.’’ 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


flowers are 
and more 


In the Western counties the 
sometimes called ‘‘ ear-drops,”’ 
rarely, ‘‘ ear-rings.”’ 

W. W. 


DONERS ” (clxxiv. 362; s.v. ‘ Memora- 

bilia ’).—Partridge’s Slang Dictionary 
derives boner, ‘‘ a bad mistake ’’ (it occurs in 
the Passing Show of Dec. 9, 1933) from a 
Winchester College term for ‘‘a sharp blow 
on the spine.’’ (I suppose, “‘ a nasty jar’’). 


Epwarp J, G. Forse. 


ENGLISH NURSERY RHYMES IN IN- 
DIA (elxxiv. 350).—Little Miss Muffet 
and Humpty Dumpty have not come from an 
original Indian source. These two English 
nursery rhymes and several others were 
translated into Hindi by the late T. F. Big- 
nold, Indian Civil Service. His translations 


may be found in a book of his called ‘ Leviora ’ 
published in India by Messrs. Thacker and 
Co, 


AMOUS WEAPONS (elxxiv. 315, 3654, 
373, 392).—In the Heimskringla, Saga of 
King Hakon Sigurdsson, Callio Herdabreid, 
who was King of Norway 1157-1162, mention 
is made of Hneitir, the sword of King Olaf 
the Holy, as being in the possession of a 
Varangian in the service of the Byzantine 
Emperor Alexios I Komnenos (Kyrialax) 
who reigned 1081—1118. Hneitir had been 
used by St. Olaf at the battle of Stiklastader 
or Stiklestad, where he was killed 31 Aug, 
1030, and after the King’s death it was 
picked up and used by a Swede in whose 

family it remained. 

H. 


I should be grateful for information as to 
the meaning of ‘ Excalibur.’ I believe I 
have seen the name explained, but have lost 
the reference. Here is a note concerning 
another famous sword. According to Dug- 
dale’s MS, 39 (Bodleian Library), there was 
conceded by Patent of Henry VIII (Ann I 
pars 1, m. 26 dors.) to William Hoggeson, 
one of the King’s valets of the Buttery, that 
he should have custody of ‘‘ le Guy Warwyke 
Swerde ’’? within the King’s Castle of War- 
wick to be held by himself or by sufficient 
deputy during the King’s pleasure, with the 
fee (vadiis) of twopence per diem. 

W. F. Carrer. 

Maidsmere, nr. Brownsgrove. 


pkoucutT (clxxiv, 369).—In answer to V., 
I give the following; can it be beaten? 
It is from the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
January to June, 1819, vol. Ixxxix., p. 8: 
The following entry copietl from a leaf of an 
old pocket-book may be thought applicable at 
the distance of 99 years. In 1719 it was a very 
dry summer and the drought began before 
May-day, and did hold till the 5th day of 
November, and then it rained all day. 


CHARLES Epwin BULLOCK. 


PICKERING FAMILY (clxx. 282, 356; 
elxxii. 196).—Herewith are a couple of 
early Pickering family records for Yorkshire: 
1. William Pykering, of Easynwold, 
Yorkshire—to be buried in the churchyard 
there against the Cross. Will dated 13 Aug., 
1454. 

2. Thomas Pikering, of Settrington, York- 
shire—to be buried the North side of Settring- 
ton Church, next the image of St. Katherine. 
Will dated 1 April, 1474. 

(Toare Testamentary 


(MS.) 


Burials — York. 


J. W. Fawcett. 
Satley, Co. Durham. 
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The Library. 


Sir Walter Scott’s Journal and its Editor. 
By J. G. Tait. (Oliver and Boyd. Priv- 
ately printed), 

E row of volumes devoted to Scott’s 
Letters and admirably edited by Sir Her- 
bert Grierson is a welcome but belated tri- 


_ bute to one of the greatest sons of Scotland 


and men of Edinburgh. It is not creditable 
to the country which Scott loved with all his 
heart and did so much to celebrate, both in 
his poems and prose works, that so little 
practical interest has been taken by the later 
literati in his life and writings. The text 
and glossaries of the Waverley Novels are still 
unsatisfactory, as our pages have shown. 
Lockhart’s great Life might y this time have 
been fully illustrated by the care of a zealous 
commentator such as Boswell secured in Birk- 
beck-Hill, Notes, according to Johnson, are 
needed for all works which describe manners 
in sixty or seventy years, or even less. They 
are certainly required to illuminate the lesser 
characters who gathered round Sir Walter, 
often picturesque figures and men of repute 
in their day, but now generally forgotten. 
Where, indeed, is the fame of the once great 
Jeffrey, whose biography we saw some years 
ago in the twopenny box? Lockhart’s Scott, 
like Homer’s Iliad, is the best. Subsequent 
attempts, whether in praise or denigration, 
have never superseded it. The shy, reserved 
biographer with his College education had 
that touch of contrast with his immensely 
genial master and friend, loved by all the 
world, which makes for good biography. 
When he came to the story of the financial 
collapse, Lockhart was able to quote from 
a remarkable private journal which Scott 
kept from 1825 to 1832. It was plainly a 
document of first-rate importance such as we 
seldom get from men of note in any depart- 
ment of life, and its publication, as a whole, 
in 1890, was an event not easily forgotten. 
Scott’s great qualities—fortitude and modesty, 
stoicism tempered by humour, and amazing 
resolution—made of this diary he wrote for 
himself a monument aere perennius. 

This masterpiece is the subject of Mr. 
Tait’s pamphlet, recording the results of a 
labour of love on which no pains have been 
spared. The two volumes of the ‘ Journal’ 
were edited and published by Mr, David 
Douglas, and when we studied them care- 
fully, it was plain to us that the text in 
more than one place needed amendment. We 


could not, for instance, suppose that Scott 
wrote ; 

My pains were those of the heart, and had 
something flattering in their character. 

For ‘‘ flattering ’’ we guessed ‘‘ fluttering ’’ 
without any knowledge of the original, and 
‘ fluttering ’’ is right, as appears from the 
facsimile of the passage provided by Mr. Tait. 
Mr. Douglas was not a competent editor and 
the state of the text is now revealed as much 
worse than we thought. Scott’s handwriting 
with its growing paralysis shows the clouds 
gathering round his mind. It is often diffi- 
cult to read and it calls for endowments, such 
as a good knowledge of Latin and Shakes- 
‘peare, which Mr. Douglas did not possess. 
Editors of to-day have a new trial of their 
competence in the invention of the photostat. 
Rare and priceless MSS. can be reproduced 
and students can form their own views on 
the accuracy of the text as printed. 

Some years since a scholar well-known for 
his long study of Scott applied for leave to 
quote from this book. It was refused. The 
publishers were, of course, entitled to stick to 
their rights, but, having a monopoly, they 
should have made a better thing of the trea- 
sure in their hands. When another firm 
acquired the right to print, one correction 
only, Mr. Tait notes, was made. Under Mr. 
Douglas a good deal of the flavour of the 
original and much of the meaning dis- 
appeared. Yet he claimed in his Preface to 
have printed the MS. ‘exactly as Scott left 
it—but for the correction of obvious slips of 
the pen and the omission of some details 
chiefly of family and domestic interest.’’ In 
fact, inadvertence and faulty understanding 
due to insufficient thought or knowledge have 
spoilt many passages. Mr. Tait’s exposure 
is overwhelming, and several facsimiles show 
what a pretty mess has been made. 

Corrections were made here and there but 
overdone. When Scott refers to the ‘‘ rustic 
Phidele ’’ of Horace, ‘‘ Phidyle”’ is printed, 
which is correct according to the Odes III. 
23, 2, but not what Scott wrote. He had in 
his mind Shakespeare’s Fidele. We can say 
this because Rustica Fidele still stands to-day 
in Chap. 24 of ‘ Woodstock.’ Scott’s writing 
is full of Shakespearian reminiscence, but 
when in the ‘ Journal’ he reproduces Dog- 
berry’s comic way of arguing, Mr. Douglas 
corrects him as illogical. A greater know- 
ledge of Scott’s friends and interests would 
have saved a slip or two. Lord Melville was 
a friend whom as a Tory Scott may have over- 


rated. When the Malagrowther Letters made 
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a rift between them, Scott declares that ‘‘ his 
Lordship’s reprimand is to be read out in 
orders to all our friends,’’ he and Scott being 
both attached to the same Volunteer Cavalry. 
‘‘ Orders” in a military sense is clear enough. 
Mr, Douglas read- “‘ order,” which means 
nothing. In what order were Scott’s friends 
to hear the reprimand? Oderint dum metu- 
erint is familiar enough as a Latin proverb, 
but not to Mr. Douglas, who concocted 
emerint out of the text. On February 9, 
1826, Laidlaw dined with Scott. ‘‘ Says Mr. 
Gibson told him he would dispose of my 
affairs, were it any but S.W.S.”’ So Lock- 
hart, a source of inaccuracy for reasons Mr. 
Tait explains, and Mr. Douglas, following 
Lockhart instead of examining the actual 
MS, before him. Surely a careful reader 
would pause over the sense of this, expecting 
lenient rather than severe treatment of a man 
universally popular. For ‘‘dispose,’’ read 
‘“despair,’”’ which makes a great difference. 
The failing hand, as the years of trial went 
on, the indistinctness which Mr. Douglas’s 
short way with difficulties tends to conceal, 
set some puzzles still to be solved, and in 
dealing with them such long study as Mr. 
Tait has applied is needed, though a lucky 
guess may put something right. The many 


admirers of Sir Walter should not be satis-" 


fied with the text of 1890. At least, a copy 
of the Corrigenda here printed should be 
added to it. The ny me lasts for three 
years yet. When it has run out, Mr. Tait 
ought to be put in charge of an edition which 
will at last do justice to the original. The 
better part of the literary public should see 
to this. Great as is the attention paid to 
transient successes and fashionable freakish- 
ness, competent critics and serious readers are 
still interested in English classics. Some- 
times, it is true, blatant ignorance is pro- 
claimed as if it were a good advertisement, 
but this exposure comes from persons who, 
whatever their merits, have little concern 
with literature and are not fitted to discuss it. 


We have received with pleasure Anthony 
Trollope’s ‘The Prime Minister’ in the 
Oxford World’s Classics. Looking through 
it again, we find once more justification for 
Trollope’s own opinion of the Prime Min- 
ister: ‘“‘Taking him altogether, I think 
that Plantagenet Palliser stands more firmly 
on the ground than any other personage I 


‘very well, and three first editions of his books 


have created.’’ Lady Glencora, on the other 
hand, seems to dwindle somewhat upon re 
newed acquaintance. 


BoOKSELLER’S CATALOGUE, 


CataLocup No. 628 of Mr. Francis 
Epwarps is devoted to ‘ Natural History,’ 
and well worth the attention of those who 
specialise in books about flowers or birds, or 
early voyages. Sir J. D. Hooker’s ‘ Hima-" 
layan Journals’ are priced at £1 5s., and | 
Kaempfer’s ‘ Histoire Naturelle’ of Japan, 
1732, at £110s. A. R. Wallace’s ‘ Narrative 
of Travels on the Amazon,’ first edition, 1853, 
is to be had at the same price. There are 
four items concerning Gilbert White. His 
‘Natural History and Antiquities of Sel- 
borne,’ first edition in contemporary calf, 
neatly rebacked, 1789, £10, is described as “a 
very good copy.’’ The list of botanical books 
and herbals is extensive and attractive. It 
includes the following classics of the subject, 
Culpeper, ‘ English Herbal’ with over 200 
a 3 vols., 1802, £1; Dodoens, ‘ Histoire 
es Plantes,’ first edition in French, small 
folio, called ‘‘ probably the finest copy in 
existence,’’ £35; Gerarde, ‘ The Herball,’ first 
edition, 1579, £40, and the issue revised by 
Johnson, 1633, £8 10s.; De Lobel and Pena, 
‘Nova Stirpium Adversaria,’ small folio, 
1576, £24; Monardes, History in French from 
the Spanish of medicines from the West ] 
Indies, including tobacco, 1619, £5; and Par- 
kinson’s two big books, his ‘ Paradisus,’ first 
edition, 1629, £28, and the ‘ Theatrum 
Botanicum,’ 1640, £12. County guides to 
wild flowers, like Druce’s ‘ Flora of Oxford- 
shire,’ second edition, 1927, £1 10s., are 
worth attention, as they soon grow rare, 
Farrer, who gave his name to a Gentian, wrote 


are included here, ‘The English Rock 
Garden, 2 vols., 1930, £2 10s.; ‘In a York- 
shire Garden,’ 1909, £3; and ‘My Rock 
Garden,’ 1907, £1 10s. 

The Catalogue has also some good items im 
Ornithology and Zoology such as Audubon’s 
‘Birds of America,’ 7 vols., £50, and Mil 
lais’s ‘Natural History of British Game 
Birds,’ 1909, £8. 


Notices To CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg leave to state that we do not under- 
take to return communications which, for any 
reason, we do not print. 
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